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BALANCE OF POWER 


Federal and state governments share in the suggested 
unemployment compensation program. 


By EDWIN E. WITTE 


Executive Director, President's Committee on Economic Security 
Former Chief, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Bureau 


able relationship of the federal and state 

governments with respect to unemploy- 
ment compensation as a “codperative federal- 
state system” in which there is not a conflict over 
the respective rights of the two levels of gov- 
ernment but a joint attack on the grave prob- 
lems of insecurity. And in submitting to the 
Congress with his endorsement the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, he called attention to the fact that this 
program requires state legislation as well as 
federal action. 

In the past all advocates of unemployment 
insurance have thought in terms of state-admin- 
istered systems, but recently support for this 
type of organization has been less unanimous. 
While some of the agitation for a federally ad- 
ministered system probably comes from op- 
ponents of unemployment compensation who 
desire to play federal and state action against 
each other in order to defeat both, there can 


To President has characterized the desir- 


be no doubt of the sincerity of some of the re-. 


cent converts to a federal system. It is undeni- 
able that a uniform, federally administered 
system would have great advantages both to 
corporations operating in several states and to 


employees whose work takes them into differ- 
ent states. The difficulty of providing unem- 
ployment compensation for such workmen un- 
der state systems of administration is the 
strongest argument for an exclusively federal 
system. 

But there are also strong arguments on the 
other side. To begin with, despite the New 
Deal legislation, there is grave doubt whether 
the federal government has authority to estab- 
lish a national system of unemployment com- 
pensation. There is no constitutional basis for 
such action except the taxing power and the 
welfare clause. The latter has never been re- 
garded by the Supreme Court as conferring 
any powers on the Congress not granted spe- 
cifically, and the former, while broad, cannot 
be employed where the Court deems the tax a 
mere subterfuge for unauthorized regulation. 
Should the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
the National Industrial Recovery Act be sus- 
tained, the Court’s decisions may be broad 
enough to warrant setting up a federally ad- 
ministered unemployment insurance system 
(provided that they do not hinge upon the 
emergency character of these acts), but at pres- 
ent the only safe course is state administration. 
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To many who have had experience with both 
federal and state administrations, the assumed 
vast superiority of federal over state action seems 
debatable. Undoubtedly federal personnel is on 
the whole superior and federal salaries are dis- 
tinctly higher. On the other hand, the very size 
of the federal administrative machine is a great 
handicap. Its vast amount of red tape and its 
extreme centralization often paralyze action. 
While it is true that the Seventy-Third Congress 
was more ready to pass forward-looking legisla- 
tion than any state legislature has ever been, 
this fact was probably due more to the extreme 
emergency confronting the nation than to the 
normal superiority of members of Congress over 
state legislators. In this connection it is not 
amiss to call attention to the fact that Congress 
did not enact a workmen’s compensation act for 
federal employees or for the District of 
Columbia until ‘ten years after all progressive 
states had taken such action. 

What sort of an unemployment compensa- 
tion act would emerge from the present Con- 
gress were it to attempt to write a complete law 
is entirely a matter of conjecture. The truth is 
that conditions are so diverse in this great coun- 
try, that no single act could meet the situation 
unless it delegated broad discretionary powers 
to an administrative agency, and the present 
Congress has indicated that it is in no mood to 
follow the example set by the preceding Con- 
gress in this respect. In all probability a federal 
unemployment compensation act would prove 
very disappointing to some of the more progres- 
sive industrial states. 

On the other hand, an exclusively state system 
is equally impossible. The failure to secure 
state unemployment compensation laws—in 
spite of numerous bills introduced, the popular 
agitation, and the many favorable committee 
reports—is conclusive proof of this. States will 
not enact unemployment compensation laws if 
their industries are thus to be placed at a dis- 
advantage in interstate competition. To make 
it possible for the states to act, the federal gov- 
ernment must protect them from the unfair 
advantage enjoyed by states that do not act. 
That can be accomplished only through a uni- 
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form federal tax on employers in all states, re- 
funding the tax to states which have set up 
unemployment compensation systems. 

The legislation proposed by the Committee 
on Economic Security does not place the federal 
government in a position of dictating what the 
states must do. Consequently only essential 
minimum standards are outlined in the bill, and 
wide latitude is left to the states to deal with 
their peculiar situations. It has been assumed 
that they are fully competent to decide basic 
questions of policy for themselves, an assump- 
tion which is justified by the excellent reports 
of unemployment insurance committees or com- 
missions in more than a dozen states and by the 
character of the bills now pending in more than 
half of the states. The Congressional bill was 
presumably designed to give definite assistance 
to the states in connection with problems and 
yet to avoid all unnecessary restrictive provi- 
sions. The program of codperation will entail 
much expense, but the cost will be less than if 
individual states carried the burden alone. 

Recently there have been newspaper stories 
to the effect that delayed consideration of the 
Congressional Economic Security Bill has 
doomed the entire program because the state 
legislatures cannot possibly act upon it this 
year. These stories have little foundation in 
fact. In the first place, there has been no un- 
necessary delay in the consideration of the bill 
by the Congressional committees. 

In the second place, the states are quite able 
to take action in any one of several ways. It is, 
of course, true that somewhat more than half 
of the forty-three legislatures which convened 
in January have constitutional limits to the 
length of their sessions. Nevertheless, in view 
of the fact that the congressional bill has 
already been passed in the House, and in view 
of the Senate Committee’s favorable action 
upon the bill passed by the House, it is reason- 
able to expect that the Federal act will become 
law in time to permit all legislatures with un- 
limited sessions to enact cooperating economic 
security legislation before the adjournment of 
their regular sessions. The possibility of special 
sessions also remains. 
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CENTRIPETAL FORCE 


Financial pressure compels shifting of responsibility 
for social welfare from local to state government. 


By L. LASZLO ECKER-R. 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


press, legislative and executive leaders 

in many of the states are considering 
the possibility of special sessions for the enact- 
ment of old age pension or unemployment in- 
surance measures. Their consideration is 
prompted on the one hand by the conviction 
that the state can no longer ignore its responsi- 
bility toward the destitute and on the other 
hand by the realization—resulting from federal 
activities—that welfare is no longer emergency 
in character. 


\ this issue of SrarE GovERNMENT goes to 


Caught unprepared 


When the collapse of economic activity dur- 
ing the past six years brought in its wake the 
dependence of millions of people upon public 
funds, the United States was caught unpre- 
pared. Formerly public welfare had been con- 
sidered primarily a local responsibility resting 
with county, town and township, or munici- 
pality. At the end of several years of depression 
this situation remains substantially unchanged. 
Although numerous state welfare laws have 
been enacted, most of them have been of a 
make-shift character, officially stamping welfare 
in general—and unemployment relief in partic- 
ular—as temporary problems. State taxes and 
other revenues, normally either retained by 
states or shared with their local units, have been 
temporarily diverted to unemployment relief 
purposes. In other words, most of the measures 
have been based, year after year, upon the antic- 
ipation of prompt business recovery and rapid 
reabsorption of unemployed workers. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed for all to 
realize that the problems of welfare financing 
and welfare administration in a modern indus- 


trialized community are not of a temporary 
nature. The present depression will leave in its 
wake a wreckage which it will take society a 
generation to clear up. During the past few 
years many workers have reached physical and 
mental conditions which will prevent their per- 
manent employment throughout their lives; 
many individuals will be forced into manual 
labor because the opportunity to learn skilled 
trades has been denied; under-nourishment and 
chronic neglect of health can never be com- 
pletely repaired; the delinquency that must re- 
sult from broken homes and an unemployed 
and wandering youth will be recorded by the 
courts and prisons for many years to come; the 
dissipation of savings which resulted from un- 
employment and reversals of fortune attendant 
on economic disorder will for years continue to 
increase the number of persons on the border 
line between self-sufficiency and public support. 
There is no doubt but that existing public wel- 
fare organizations will be inadequate to cope 
with the problems of the future and that more 
centralized machinery is necessary. 
Calamities only 

The table on the page following this article at- 
tempts to designate the statutory placement of 
financial responsibility for various welfare 
activities in the forty-eight states. Prior to 1932 
the federal government’s participation in wel- 
fare had been confined to temporary assistance 
in times of special calamity. Thus, on a half 
dozen occasions during the nineteenth century 
Congress had made small appropriations to 
relieve temporary hardship prevailing in widely 
scattered areas as a result of hurricanes, floods, 
and earthquakes. 
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The difficulties involved in local administra- 
tion of welfare are immediately apparent when 
one recalls that there are in the United States 
approximately 3,000 counties, 20,000 towns and 
townships, and 16,000 incorporated cities and 
villages, and that on the whole each community 
has in the past tackled its welfare problem in its 
own particular way without regard for standards 
observed by the corresponding governmental 
units surrounding it. The effects of this lack 
of standardization defy description. In one 
eastern state, 1934 monthly per capita poor relief 
expenditures in the various poor districts ranged 
from 39 cents to $4.41. Per family expenditures 
for mothers’ pensions in the various counties 
of a western state during June, 1934, ranged 
from nothing to $25.67. Interstate comparisons, 
if reliable data were available, would doubtless 
be even more striking. 


Chaotic system 

A recent survey of poor relief in an eastern 
industrial state reveals a chaotic system func- 
tioning on the basis of some 500 inconsistent 
and frequently unenforceable poor relief laws. 
Here poor relief alone requires the services of 
almost 1,000 administrators who operate in 425 
administrative units ranging in population 
from 73 to over 1,500,000. Each of these ad- 
ministrative units has the authority to levy taxes 
and requires a full complement of officers. 
There is no attempt to employ scientific selec- 
tion of administrative personnel, and conse- 
quently poor relief administrators frequently 
include former saloon keepers, cemetery care- 
takers, janitors, and junk peddlers. 

The correction of these conditions has en- 
gaged the attention of state and federal legisla- 
tors during the past three months, and gov- 
ernors throughout the country have concluded 
that welfare can no longer be left in the care 
of lesser political units. Like the President they 
are demanding “the security of the men, women, 
and children of the nation against certain 
hazards and vicissitudes of life.” The follow- 
ing quotations are typical: 

Governor Futrell of Arkansas: It behooves 
the state and counties to care for their destitute 


unemployables. More than that, it is the duty 
of the state... . The state should either under- 
take this task as a whole, or should provide the 
means by which it shall be done by the counties. 

Governor Brann of Maine: Under the present 
law, the needy aged in the poorer communities 
receive nothing while the aged in the richer 
communities receive all. .. . Fair and equitable 
distribution of an old age pension fund can be 
made only by relieving the cities and towns 
of the responsibility and by delegating the entire 
responsibility to the state. 

Governor Herring of lowa: In efforts to dis- 
charge our duties in caring for these (unfor- 
tunates) we have found that our old methods, 
suited to other days, are entirely inadequate. 
Something must be done to improve the organi- 
zation of our various state and county welfare 
activities, in order that these problems can be 
dealt with in a more comprehensive manner. 

Governor Horner of Illinois: | urge that you 
also direct your thoughts to the subject of more 
adequate care for the indigent, aged persons. . . . 
I believe this principle is sound and that even- 
tually it must become a part of our general 
economic plan. 

Governor Martin of Washington: | believe 
this obligation should properly be recognized 
as a legitimate responsibility of the state and 
should be assumed by the state. Therefore I am 
proposing that the state assume two-thirds of 
the cost and require the counties to provide one 
third of the cost ... that the legislature make a 
specific and direct appropriation for the state’s 
share of the cost, and that disbursements be 
made by the state on certified county lists. 

Governor Miller of Wyoming: I recommend 
also that the existing Old Age Pension law be 
strengthened in order that more adequate care 
may be taken of those entitled to the benefits 
thereof. 

Several years ago the discussion of welfare in 
a governor’s inaugural address was the excep- 
tion; today it has become the rule. Moreover, 
the tone which runs through all of these Execu- 
tive Messages of 1935 is indicative of the shift 
which is taking place in the broad structure of 
social welfare. 
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Statutory placement of financial responsibility for various welfare activities, as of 
, as discussed in the article on pages 113-114.* 


BEARING THE BURDEN 


January 1, 1935 


*This table was prepared under Mr. 


Ecker’s direction by Robert C. Lowe, Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


General Care of Children Care of Dependent | Blind Old Age Soldiers’ and 
Poor Law in Thetr Own Children Pensions Pensions Sailors’ Relief 
Other Other Other \Other Other Other 
State County Local State County Local) State County Local| State County|Local| State \County|Local| State |County Local) 
California x | x | x) x) x x x) x 
Connecticut x SESE SS RE 
 - 
| | | | | | AR 
Texas 
Virginia xX x x | X | xX x} X | x | xX 
Wyoming xX Xx x x 
1—Baltimore 2—Charleston and Columbia 3—8t. Louis 
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SECURITY ABROAD 


Legislation of Europe—and other continents—for social security. 


some form of old age assurance or some 

type of unemployment insurance, a study 
of the experiences of foreign countries ceases to 
be of purely scholarly interest and becomes of 
practical help. To illustrate the various types 
of contributory and non-contributory old age 
pension plans and of compulsory and voluntary 
unemployment insurance laws, StaTE GOVERN- 
MENT publishes the four tables which follow 
this summarization, on pages 118 and 119.* 


S= practically every state is considering 


Old age pensions 

The existing old age pension systems may be 
divided into two general classes: non-contribu- 
tory and contributory. In the former, the entire 
expense is borne by the government—usually by 
the central government, but sometimes by a 
joint central-local fund. Although in a few 
cases—notably in parts of the British Empire— 
there is some racial discrimination, these sys- 
tems ordinarily cover all citizens who can prove 
their eligibility for aid. 

Under the contributory system, payments into 
a fund are made by a combination of at least 
two of the following three classes: the workers, 
the employers, and the government. In the 
twenty-nine systems outlined in the table, pay- 
ments are required as follows: from workers, 
employers, and government in fourteen coun- 
tries; from workers and employers in eight; 
from workers and state in three; and from em- 
ployers and state in three. Only in Russia does 
the “employer” alone contribute. However, 
since the government corporations constitute by 
far the largest part of the “employers,” the Rus- 
sian system might, from a financial if not from 

*In compiling these tables Stare GoverNMENT has drawn 
heavily on A. Epstein’s Insecurity; A Challenge to America; 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Unemployment Insurance; 


The New Republic, Social Security Series; and the Reports of the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security. 


an administrative viewpoint, be classed as non- 
contributory. 

Although Lithuania has no general old age 
pension plan, and although Poland’s national 
system applies only to salaried employees, in 
both countries workers in former German terri- 
tory are covered by a contributory system. Aus- 
tria has passed legislation providing old age 
pensions for agricultural workers and laborers 
as well as for salaried employees, but on account 
of the financial situation the system is in effect 
only with respect to salaried workers. 

Most countries require that a certain number 
of payments must have been made before the 
worker may start to draw his pension, and in 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Sweden, the pensions are proportionate to the 
number of payments made. 

Proposals in America 

The two old age pension systems currently in 
use in Europe correspond, in general, to the two 
types outlined in the Doughton bill now before 
Congress: “old age assistance” which provides 
for “financial assistance assuring a reasonable 
subsistence compatible with decency and health 
to persons not less than 65 years of age”; and 
the “old age annuities.” The latter plan pro- 
vides for the payment—by those not yet 60 years 
old on January 1, 1937—of a percentage of their 
wage, and the payment by the employer of a 
percentage of his payroll, into a general fund 
from which, after January 1, 1942, annuities 
shall be paid to those workers who have reached 
the age of 65 and who have contributed for at 
least five years. It is interesting to note that al- 
though Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
have contributory systems which cover all work- 
ers, they have also retained a non-contributory 
system in order to provide for those who cannot 
be classified under the former plan. 
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American legislators will undoubtedly be par- 
ticularly interested in the various possible types 
of unemployment insurance. The Committee 
on Economic Security recommended that: “the 
Federal act should require high administrative 
standards, but should leave wide latitude to the 
states in other respects, as we deem experience 
very necessary with particular provisions of un- 
employment compensation laws in order to con- 
clude what types are most practicable in this 
country.” The Doughton bill also provides that: 
“The Social Security Board shall approve any 
State law submitted to it,” which satisfies cer- 
tain requirements as to machinery of adminis- 
tration and which furnishes certain safeguards 
tolabor. It is thus apparent that diversified sys- 
tems may be adopted by the states, and that 
various combinations—both as to contributors 
and as to the type of fund set up—may be 
worked out in the various states of the union. 


Unemployment insurance 


The accompanying tables show that European 
unemployment insurance systems are broadly 
classified as state-subsidized voluntary plans or 
as compulsory plans. 

In general, the former systems are based upon 
state-subsidized trade union funds. However, 
such trade union financing is supplemented in 
Belgium by that of “employers’ societies,” which 


‘ have recently been established for the assistance 


of non-union workers and, in France, by nation- 
ally-subsidized municipal funds. Since the lat- 
ter are completely supported by the government 
—national and municipal—the benefits would 
seem to be more nearly a form of cash relief 
than of insurance. In this form of unemploy- 
ment insurance the employer generally contri- 


_ butes nothing. 


Under compulsory unemployment insurance 
systems, it is usually necessary for all workers 
and salaried employees receiving less than a 
specified wage to be insured. The required 
weekly contributions are used to maintain 
a fund from which workers receive unem- 
ployment benefits. Under the systems in 
Bulgaria, the Irish Free State, Queensland, and 
Luxemburg, under the Polish Manual Workers 


plan, and under the British regular and the 


Austrian emergency plans—workers, employ- 


ers, and government all contribute to the fund. 
Only the two former classes are required to 
make payments under the regular plans in Aus- 
tria, Germany, Italy, and New Zealand and 
under Poland’s plan for salaried workers. The 
entire expense of emergency benefits is borne 
by the German and British governments. 

The Swiss situation will probably be of par- 
ticular interest to Americans, since the country 
is divided into twenty-five state-like cantons. 
Compulsory unemployment insurance exists 
in nine of these, while some form of volun- 
tary plan exists in fourteen others. In eight 
of the fourteen, moreover, insurance in a 
Municipal Fund may be made compulsory by 
the municipality if a worker is not voluntarily 
insured in a trade union or joint (employer- 
employee) fund. Since the laws regulating con- 
tributions, amount of benefit, duration of bene- 
fit, government subsidies, and other details vary 
widely, it is difficult to generalize. However, 
to receive federal subsidies certain requirements 
must be met. Accordingly, benefits amounting 
to not more than 50 per cent of the normal 
wage are paid for not more than 90 days in 
each year, and employee contributions of at 
least 30 per cent of the benefits are required 
before the federal government will add its share. 


Beneficiaries 


Statistics as to the number of unemployed 
actually receiving benefits under these insurance 
plans are not available for most countries. The 
following figures concerning the working of the 
compulsory systems in Germany, Great Britain 
and the Irish Free State are reported: 


Country Unemployed Beneficiaries 
Germany 4,059,055 3,140,509 
Great Britain 2,092,586 1,979,378 
Irish Free State 73,067 20,065 


The cash figures in the following tables are 
not to be taken too literally. Fluctuations in 
exchange value and differences in living stand- 
ards greatly reduce the value of these terms for 
comparative purposes. They may, however, be 
used as very general indices. 
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CONTRIBUTORY OLD-AGE-PENSION PLANS 
(These tables are commented upon by the article on pages 116-117 


Country at Classes covered | F oo Contributors (4) 
Austria (1) 1927 Wage earners 65 (2) W.ES. 
Belgium 1924 Wage earners | WES. 
1925 Salaried employees 65 (2) | W.E. 
Brazil 1923 Public utility workers 3) | W.E. 
Bulgaria 1924 “All workers 60 WES. 
Chile 1925 Salaried employees | ~——té<CSOD WE 
1925 _Wage earners 55 | WES 
Cuba 1921 Transportation workers | (3) | W.E 
Czechoslovakia “Wage earners 65 | W.ES. 
1929 | Salaried employees 65 (2) W.E. 
France 1928 All workers 6 
Germany 1889 Wage earners 65 Wi E.S 
1911 | Salaried employees 65 W.E. 
Great Britain 1925 All workers _W.ES 
Greece 1923 All workers 65 (2) | W.E. 
Hungary 1928 workers wes 
Iceland 1909 All workers | 60 ws 
Italy 1919 “All workers i, do | W.E.S 
Luxemburg | 1911 All workers ~ W.ES 
Netherlands 1913. All workers 65 ES. 
Northern Ireland 1925 "All workers ~ 65 WES 
Poland 1927 “Salaried employees 65 W.E. 
Portugal 1919 | All workers W.ES 
Rumania 1912 | All workers ‘WES 
Soviet Union 1921 | All workers | |E 
Spain 1919. All workers 60 ES 
Sweden | 1913 All citizens yeti 
Switzerland (3 cantons) | |_All persons _ 65 Ww Ss. 
Uruguay | 1919 All workers 60 ES 


(1) Austria also has laws establishing compulsory systems for wage earners and for agricultural workers 


Because of inalequate funds, 


however, these have not yet been put in operation 
(2) Women—@0. In the case of Soviet Union, women—ii. 
(3) No age specified 
(4) W—workers. E—employers S—state. 


NON-CONTRIBUTORY OLD-AGE-PENSION PLANS 


(Functioning at government expense ) 


Mazrimum income 


(1) Except Quebec and New Brunswick. 
(2) Women—#60. 
(3) Variable. 
(4) Paid only to Eskimos—whites excluded. 
* Figures translated into United States currency 


Country at | | allowed for pension 
Australia 1908 | 65 (2) $440 «$297.50 
Canada (1) 1927 7 "365 
Great Britain a 1908 130 
Isle of Guernsey «1926 70 200 104 
Irish Free State 196.25 130 
Newfoundland 1911 | 75 (3) _ 
New Zealand 65(2) | 400 205 
Union of South Africa 270 (7) | 150 (8) 


(5) ‘Inadequate income.” 
(6) Fized so that 60°% will buy necessaries of life. 
(7) $180 for colored persons. 

(8) 890 for colored persons. 


with $5 taken as the arbitrary exchange rate of the pound sterling. 
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COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PLANS 


Country | Cine Contributions per week (1)* Amount of benefit* a of 
Austria 1920 Regular: W—%; E—% Varies with wages and family Reguiar: 30 weeks 
Emergency: W—%:E—%,S—%! Varies with wages and family Emergency: variable 
Bulgaria 1925 W, E, and S equal shares About 12 cents per day (2) 12 weeks 
Germany 1927 Regular: W—3% % of wages, Varies with wages and family Regular: 20 weeks 
E—same 
Emergency: S Varies with wages and family Emergency: 45-58 weeks 
Great Britain 1911 Regular: W, E, and S each Approx. $3.66 per week (2) Regular: 26 weeks (6) 
about 20 cents (2) 
Transitional: 8 Transitional: variable 
Irish Free State 1911 W—18 cents; E—20 cents; $3.65 per week 26 weeks 
S—10.8 cents (2) 
Italy 1919 W and E, equal amounts, 10.6 cents to 31.9 cents per 90-120 days (3) 
varying from 2 to 9 cents day 
Poland Manual W—k % of wages; E—1% %; 30-50% of wages 13 weeks 
worker s S—1% 
1924 
Salaried W and E in variable ratio (4) 30-100 % of wages 6 months 
workers 
1926 
Queensland, Australia 1922 W, E, and S each 12 cents $3.41 to $4.14 per week, up to 14 weeks 


50% of wages (2) 


* Figures translated into United States currency—exchange rate as of February 25, 1935. 
(1) W—workers; E—employers; S—combined contributions of central and local governments. 
(2) Rates for single adult male. 
(3) 90 days if 24 contributions have been made during preceding two years; 120 days if 36 contributions have been made. 


(4) Salaried workers are divided into three classes. 


The W-E ratio varies according to class. 


(5) The compulsory system applies in nine Swiss cantons and in Zurich, but the laws of the various cantons in regard to contributions, 


benefits, duration of benefit 


according to the type of occupation and the risks involved, 


(6) Regular: 52 weeks if insured for 5 years or more. 


(1933 see Wolf, p. 10.) 


s, etc. are not identical. The contributions vary not only with laws of various cantons but, within a canton, 


VOLUNTARY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PLANS 


Country | 


Original 


Duration of benefit 


a State subsidies Amount of benefit* lin any one year 
Belgium 1920 Amount equal to % of that Varies according to need; 48-60 days 
| paid by members of the maximum is % normal wage 
various insurance plans (1) 
Czechoslovakia 1921 2 to 3 times amount paid by Not over % normal wage 26 weeks plus 13 weeks, 
trade unions from dues emergency 
Denmark (2) | 1907 15-90 % of trade union Not over % normal wage 70-190 days 
| members’ contribution 
Finland | 1917 50-66 % % of benefits paid Not over % normal wage 120 days maximum 
France (Ins. Ass’ns) | 1905 | 60-90 % of benefits Not over 50% average earnings(3)| Usually 120 days 
(Munic. Funds) | 1914 | 60-90 % of benefits No time limit 
Netherlands 1916 | Amount equal to workers’ Limited to 70% of wages 36-90 days 
contributions (Commune 
| | refunds half) 
Norway } 1915 | Amount equal to % of benefits | Limited to 50% of wages 90 days 
| paid (Commune refunds %) 
Spain 1931 | 75-100 % of -benefits paid Limited to 60% of wages 60 days 


Figures translated into United States currency—exrchange rate as of February 25, 1935. 


(1) In general 4 types of insurance societies made up of both trade union societies and autonomous employers’ societies for assistance 


of non-union workers. 


may supply additional funds. 
(2) Denmark also has an emergency ‘‘Central Unemployment Fund” to which employer and state contribute. 
(3) Extra allowance for dependents. 


Only in latter do employers contribute. Over and above the 44 state subsidy, the National Emergency Fund 
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BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


State legislatures struggle in the dark over economic security 


legislation while awaiting federal action. 


Compiled from correspondence 


ETTERS recently received by the American 
Legislators’ Association from a number 
of state legislators and officials give an in- 

teresting picture of the trends of state legisla- 
tion on social security since the beginning of 
the year. 

Most of the legislative hammers and nails 
have been devoted to shaping new old-age 
assistance legislation or to reshaping old laws 
on this subject—frequently in order to meet 
probable federal requirements. Numerous pro- 
posals for lowering the pensionable age from 
seventy to sixty-five years have been made and 
some have been accepted. A tendency to lower 
residence requirements to as little as five years 
is noticeable. State and local shares of the 
pension burden are usually worked out on a 
fifty-fifty basis though Sena- 


this year provide for pooled funds although 
several require classification of employers by in- 
dustries or groups of industries. One bill pro- 
poses an Employers Mutual Unemployment 
Insurance Company. 

The most illuminating feature of the letters 
is the number of remarks that state action is 
awaiting Congressional legislation. It is clear 
that the process of codperative federal-state ac- 
tion was so badly timed as to miss fire on eco- 
nomic security measures this year. Since most 
of the legislatures are in regular session only 
during the first months of the year—often with 
constitutional limitations on the length of the 
session—the delay in federal action has worked 
serious hardship on them. Governor Martin 
reports that Oregon has passed an old age as- 
sistance act which is not op- 


| 


erative until federal funds are 


Pennsylvania assumes all the 
burden and Representative 
Hickey writes that Connecti- 
cut will probably take over 
the entire cost. 

Large numbers of unem- 
ployment insurance bills 
have been introduced al- 
though only four have been 
enacted (New York, Utah, 
Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin). The real opportunity 
for state option provided here 
is a choice between reserve 
schemes and pooled funds. 
One indication of the trend 
may be found in Senator 
Mechan’s observation that all 
bills filed in Massachusetts 


tor Woodward reports that | STATE GOVERNMENT expresses 


its appreciation to the following men 
for their help in preparing this article: 


Claude C. Bradney, Chairman, Committee on 
Federal and State Affairs, Kansas Senate 


Joseph Green, Chairman, Committee on Social 
Aid and Welfare, Michigan House 


S. Hallen, Chairman oor, Ways 


George 
Means Committee, Colorado 


George G. Hendricks, Chairman, Committee on 
Insurance and Real Estate, Utah House 
Daniel F. B. Hickey, House Chairman, 
udiciary Committee, Connecticut House 
John Luecke, Chairman, Committee on Labor, 
Michigan Senate 
Charles H. Martin, Governor of Oregon 
Francis M. McKeown, Chairman, Joint Com 
mittee on Pensions, Massachusetts ate 
Allen McReynolds, Chairman, Eleemosynary 
Committee, Missouri Senate 
James P. Meehan, Chairman, Joint Committee 
on Labor and Industries, Massachusetts ate 
James Paul, Jr., Senate Judiciary Committee, 
est Virginia Senate 
Chris Reese, Chairman, Committee on Labor, 
Iowa Senate 
D. E. Rienhardt, Chairman, Comittee on Labor 
and Capital, Arizona Senate 
E. M. Steele, Chairman, Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Washington Senate 
Henry C. Stiening, Chairman, Committee on 
Public Welfare, Minnesota Senate 
o—- Woodward, Chairman, Senate Fed- 
a elations Committee, Pennsylvania Senate 


available. Other state laws 
have provisions for amend- 
ment by administrative agen- 
cies to conform to federal re- 
quirements. Both processes 
are open to objection as pos- 
sible unconstitutional dele- 
gations of legislative power. 
Some states are planning on 
special sessions after federal 
legislation is passed while 
others have remained in ses- 
sion to await federal action. 
The entire situation has been 
confusing and it is to be 
hoped that future federal ac- 
tion of the codperative kind 
will be better synchronized 
to state legislative machinery. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN ENGLAND 


Results of British experience with a national employment service. 


son for Plans to Promote the Better Life— 
from Technocracy to Longiana—it is a 

stimulating and fresh experience to pick up a 
volume descriptive of a social security system 
launched in far-distant 1909 and still afloat. 

Messrs. T. S. Chegwidden and G. Myrddin- 
Evans hold positions in the British Ministry of 
Labor. Their experience in this department as 
career men under the permanent civil service 
system lends authority to their study of “The 
Employment Exchange Service of Great Bri- 
tain”, recently published by Industrial Relations 
Counselors of New York. 

Following an introductory section devoted to 
a consideration of significant factors in the 
problem—population and labor supply, changes 
in agriculture and industry, trends of employ- 
ment and unemployment—as these have de- 
veloped in the past fifteen years, the authors pro- 
ceed to an accounting of the administration of 
the system. 


T= past two years having been open sea- 


Formidable job 


The placing and employment work of the Ex- 
changes should be of particular interest to those 
who have been watching the development of the 
United States Employment Service under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. That details of the 
job of serving all industries and workers of a 
country are formidable is apparent from the 
summarization of the procedures and personnel 
with which the public employment agencies of 
Great Britain are equipped. 

The Majority Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insurance, 1932, cites 
the following results of the British Employment 
Exchange Service: 

“We think it may justly be claimed that the 
Exchanges (1) reduce the actual amount of un- 
employment by decreasing periods of waiting 


between jobs and by filling marginal vacancies 
which, but for the existence of a national clear- 
ing system, would probably remain unfilled; 
(2) increase the efficiency of labour by the care- 
ful selection of the employees to be submitted 
to employers who notify vacancies and by offer- 
ing employers a wider choice of labour than 
they would otherwise obtain; (3) link together 
the supply of and demand for labour over the 
whole country in such a way as to increase the 
fluidity of labour. Apart from long-distance 
placing work, the seasonal work of the Ex- 
changes is an excellent example of the success- 
ful operation of this function; (4) provide an 
opportunity for the decasualisation of labour— 
such as dock registration schemes—although 
the extent to which decasualisation actually 
takes place is a matter largely outside the con- 
trol of the Exchanges.” 

The administration of the unemployment in- 
surance scheme in Great Britain has gone hand 
in hand with the placement service, the one aid- 
ing and abetting the other. Dealing with an un- 
employment problem which is, numerically, 
much less serious than our own, there is ample 
evidence, in these pages, of the size and com- 
plexity of the task to be faced under any system 
of social insurance which may be adopted in 
this country. 

A foreword to this study, written by the 
Honorable Winston S. Churchill, who was re- 
sponsible for the introduction and adoption of 
the Labor Exchanges Bill, reviews the history 
of the system. Well satisfied with his prodigy, 
this illustrious gentleman says, in part: 

“Throughout the vicissitudes of the war and 
post-war years the Exchange System has adapted 
itself to the needs of the time; as its first duties 
have increased in volume and new duties have 
been added, the system has necessarily expanded 
and today covers the whole country and in some 
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way or another touches the lives of the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of Great Britain. 


Scientific method 

“But the future of the Exchange System does 
not depend upon its utility in times of emer- 
gency. It has a contribution of the first impor- 
tance to make towards the more efficient organ- 
ization of industry and commerce by the oppor- 
tunity which it gives for the substitution of 
rational and scientific methods of labour en- 
gagement for the haphazard and unregulated 
methods which, although still too prevalent, 


are happily dying out. That the value of the 
Service from this point of view is being more 
widely recognized is shown by the rapid in- 
crease in recent years in the number of vacant 
situations filled, which in 1933 reached the high 
figure of over two million. 

“I can confidently recommend the study of 
this volume not only to the student of economic 
and social affairs, whose interest it will as- 
suredly hold, but also to the British busi- 
ness man who is not aware of the valuable serv- 
ices which are ready to his hand, without 
charge, if he will but make use of them.” 


PLANNED ECONOMY 


Unemployment measures in Germany before and after 


the advent of Nazidom. 


twenty-four hours ago, and the laws of 
yesterday may be directly opposed to the 
decrees of today. So it is that by the time this 
reaches the press, Dr. Oscar Weigert’s study, 
“Placement and Unemployment Insurance in 
Germany,” may be of purely historical interest. 
But regardless of whether or not it is descrip- 
tive of the contemporary, this volume—the 
second in a series to be published by Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., on the administra- 
tive aspect of public employment services and 
unemployment insurance in several countries— 
gives a carefully detailed description of the pub- 
lic employment service and unemployment in- 
surance administration in Germany under the 
Laws of 1922 and 1927. Having prepared both 
of these laws, and having been a member of the 
German Ministry of Labor for fourteen years, 
Dr. Weigert knows whereof he writes. 


Hien in Germany, is what happened 


Fields of activity 


This study is patterned closely after the first 
of the series and is concerned (1) with general 
features of the labor market; (2) with the or- 
ganization of the public employment service; 
(3) with the placement activities of the public 
employment service; and (4) with the adminis- 


tration of Germany’s unemployment insurance. 

Of particular interest to legislators and ad- 
ministrators should be the chapter devoted to 
a summary and appraisal of German experience 
in this field. The Law of 1922 failed to develop, 
uniformly, the public employment service 
throughout the country. Urban centers were, 
on the whole, satisfactorily serviced by the puv- 
lic agencies but in agricultural areas there was 
a total lack of codperation on the part of both 
employers and employees. 


Federalized system 


The introduction of unemployment _in- 
surance in 1927 brought modifications in the 
existing law. Profiting by the English ex- 
perience, unemployment insurance and the 
placement service were bound together. Both 
agencies were placed under the control of Berlin 
and thus was constituted a completely Feder- 
alized system. 

Opponents of Nazidom, who would like to 
think that the entire social structure of Ger- 
many is being upset under the dictatorship of 
the Brown Shirts, are doomed to disappoint- 
ment—if Dr. Weigert’s predictions prove ac- 
curate. The recent political events in Germany 
have, of course, left their mark on the social 
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security system. Both its structure and its 
principle have been radically changed. 

If, however, the new state brings into being a 
real system of planned economy—‘“and in that 
direction strong forces are leading it”—Dr. 
Weigert prophesies an “important place” for 
the economic security scheme. 

The relation of the public placement system 
to capitalism—a question which necessarily 
arose in this part of the author’s discussion— 


was summed up in the following sentences: 

“The public placement service in Germany 
was organized as an aid to a private capitalistic 
economy. Although planned economic ele- 
ments were, indeed, not unknown to the service, 
it developed these elements only against re- 
sistance. It could hardly do otherwise as long 


as it served an economic system that was capi- — 


talistic in principle and, as a matter of fact, at 
best a slow stage of transitional development.” 


TUNE IN ON TUESDAY 
F: the benefit of readers of Strate GovERN- 


MENT, Who have not already formed the 

habit of listening to the You and Your 
Government educational radio series on “The 
Forty-Four State Legislatures of 1935,” atten- 
tion is called to the remaining broadcasts on the 
program. The broadcasts are Tuesday evenings, 
at 6:45, Eastern Standard Time.* 


THe Moper Tax PLan—May 7 
T. V. Smith, State Senator, Illinois, and Mem- 
ber, Board of Managers, American Legisla- 
tors’ Association; and James W. Martin, Re- 
search Director, The Interstate Commission 
on Conflicting Taxation. 


Betrrer Tax 14 
Arnold Frye, Attorney; Philip H. Cornick, In- 
stitute of Public Administration. 


SAFETY REGULATIONS—May 21 
John E. Long, National Safety Council. 


Strate Councits—May 28 
Governor H. Styles Bridges; Stephen B. Story, 
Fiscal Agent, State of New Hampshire. 


SraTE ConTROL OF MUNICIPAL FINANCE—JUNE 4 
L. P. Mansfield, Prudential Insurance Company. 


Strate LecisLatTivE Propuct oF 1935—JuneE 11 
Henry W. Toll and Hubert R. Gallagher, 
American Legislators’ Association. 


*In other time zones: 7:45. Central: 8:45, Rocky Mountain; 
9:45, Pacific Coast. For Daylight Saving Time, one hour later. 


THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


In fifteen legislatures, 
no spring vacation. 


NOW MEETING 
Regular Sessions: Convened: Will probably 
adjourn: 
Alabama April 30 
California March 4 May 15 
Connecticut January 9 June 5 
Florida April 2 June 2 . 
Illinois April 9 
Massachusetts January 2 
Michigan January 2 May 15 
Missouri January 2 
Nebraska January 1 
New Hampshire January 2 June 1 
New Jersey January 8 
Ohio January 7 
Pennsylvania January 1 
South Carolina January 8 
Wisconsin January 9 June 15 
Recent Adjournments 
Regular Sessions: Adjourned: Convened: 
Colorado April 6 January 2 
Iowa April 23 January 14 
Maine April 6 January 2 
Minnesota April 25 January 8 
New York April 17 January 2 
North Carolina May 11 January 9 
Oklahoma April 30 January 8 
Rhode Island April 12 January 1 
Tennessee April 22 January 7 
Texas May 1 January 8 


Vermont April 11 January 9 
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BEYOND OUR BORDERS 


Interesting sidelights on the science of government, from Europe and Asia. 


More and better combustibles 


Prohibition-conscious Americans may be sur- 
prised to learn that the French “National Office 
of Combustible Liquids” does not control 
the manufacture or distribution of imbibable 
liquors. An advisory and research agency, it 
is interested in all problems connected with 
petroleum—particularly with possible ways of 
increasing production and improving the prod- 
uct. This program furnishes an interesting 
contrast to our strenuous efforts to conserve this 
natural resource. 


Governmental handymen 


Harassed officials in this country may 
sheepishly cease grumbling and extend con- 
dolences across the seas when they learn the 
duties assigned to “public servants” abroad. 
Belgian Commissars of Public Assistance not 
only supervise charitable agencies and hospitals 
and aid in the administration of social insurance 
laws; they are also delegated to assist in the 
prevention of ignorance, immorality, involun- 
tary unemployment, unhealthy dwellings, con- 
tagious diseases, and vagabondage. The curse 
of specialization has not yet beclouded the Bel- 
gian horizon. 


Woman’s place 


Feminists in politics may look somewhat en- 
viously at the green pastures of Soviet Russia. 
According to the incomplete returns of the 
general elections in that country: of the 889,702 
deputies already elected to rural soviets on 
December 7, 1934, twenty-six per cent were 
women; of the 21,499 deputies to town soviets, 
nearly thirty-one per cent were women. 
Figures compiled by the American Legislators’ 


Association for the years 1931-33, show that 
less than two per cent of the membership of 
state legislatures, in this country, was drawn 
from the Daughters of Eve. 


Work service 


With neat precision the Chinese province of 
Cheking has dovetailed compulsory labor serv- 
ice with a public works program. All men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 40 (with some excep- 
tions) are required to devote three to five days 
per year to some government project. Prefer- 
ably this public work should not conflict with 
the busy farming season. 


Regimented culture 


“One fact had to be recognized as indisput- 
able, viz., that national socialist thought was 
pressing forward as a system of thought, and 
consequently had to assume the rights of 
sovereignty in shaping national ideals of cul- 
ture.” Thus Dr. Goebbels characterizes the 
typically German aim of the Reich Chamber of 
Culture. This agency—which contains divisions 
devoted to Music, Fine Arts, Theatre, Litera- 
ture, the Press, the Radio, and the Cinema— 
purposes to transform the Muses into orderly 
Marthas who are concerned about such things 
as reémployment of musicians, elimination of 
“undesirable elements” from the art trade, and 
organization of old age insurance for artists and 
authors. Not so welcome, perhaps, is another 
aim of the Chamber in this socio-economic pro- 
gram of culture. Willing or unwilling, theatrical 
producers must be impressed with their “na- 
tional socialist responsibility,’ and the “un- 
guided and disorganized German press” must 
be shaped “into a strong instrument of the 
political ideals of the nation.” 
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COOPERATION DEVELOPING 


The map of the month—below—shows the remarkable growth of agencies for cooperation between 

the states. Five state commissions have now been established. The states which have created them 

—New Jersey, Colorado, Nebraska, North Carolina, and Florida—have thus classified themselves 

as leaders in the formation of the Council of State Governments. Florida’s action came too late to 
be noted on the map in this issue. 


Executive and Legislative Commission 
on Interstate Couperation 
Legislative Committees on Interstate 


Cooperation 


No Ofhaal Commuttee on Interscate 
Cooperation 


Base Map © The American Legislators’ Association 


New Jersey Colorado Nebraska North Carolina 


Introducers: 


Governors: 


Hoffman Johnson 
*Senator Lee Knous was Joint Sponsor. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Administrative Offices: Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Council of State Governments is primarily concerned with those J tenn nn spheres over which the federal 
government has no jurisdiction. It seeks to develop better cojrdination and more active codéperation between groups of 
states in the various regions of the United States, and also between the 48 states as a whole. It also seeks to bring the state 

vernments into better adjustment with the federal government—and with town and city governments. Its plan for assist- 
ing the many national associations of state officials is explained on the following page in the paragraph headed, “The Inter- 
state Reference Bureau.” 
OFFICERS 


President 
HON. JOHN G. WINANT 
Former Governor of New Hampshire 


Vice President Vice President Vice President Executive Director 
HON. LESLIE A. MILLER HON. WILLIAM B. BELKNAP HON. MARK GRAVES HON. HENRY W. TOLL 
of Wyoming President, American President, New York Colorado State 
Legislators’ Association State Tax Commission Senator 1923-1930 


PLANNING BOARD 


In Addition to the Officers 
HON. ERNEST L. AVERILL HON. R. BEVERLEY HERBERT HON. SEABURY C. MASTICK JUDGE ORIE L. PHILLIPS 
President, National Association of Former Member of South Chairman, New Y ork Commission for President, National Conference of 
Attorneys General Carolina Legislature Revision of the Tax Laws Cc ee on Uniform 
tate Laws 
HOF HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 
? Governor of New Jersey HON. PAUL V. McNUTT HON. JOHN G. POLLARD 
resident, Natio ssociation 0) i NRY HORNER and President, Governors’ Conference 
State Auditors, Compirollers, Governor of Ilinois HON. THOMAS V. SMITH 
and Treasurers a Member of Illinois Senate 
HON. JOHN C.B. EHRINGHAUS HON, ALF. M. LANDON HON. C. H. MORRISSETT 
D PP saree of Vorth Carolina Governor of Kansas Tax Commissioner of Virginia HON. JOSEPH G. WOLBER 
Member of New Jersey Senate 
HON. ENOCH FULLER HON. HENRY F. LONG 
President, National Association of Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR. HON. GEORGE WOODWARD 
Secretaries of State and President, National Tax Association Member of Massachusetts Senate Member of Pennsylvania Senate 
Consultant Members 
HON. LOUIS BROWNLOW DR. HAROLD W. DODDS SCOTT M. LOFTIN DR. LEONARD D. WHITE 
PROF.JOSEPH P.CHAMBERLAIN DR. LUTHER GULICK GEORGE FORT MILTON COLONEL JOHN H. WIGMORE 
PROF. FRANCIS W. COKER DR. ARNOLD BENNETT HALL BELLE SHERWIN DR. EDWIN E. WITTE 


THE INTERSTATE ASSEMBLY 


The national conference of the Council of State Governments is known as the Interstate Assembly. This Assembly 
which plans to meet once every two years, was organized in 1933 with the assistance of President Roosevelt. It is composed 
of three delegates from each state: one designated by the State Senate, one designated by the State House of Representatives, 
and one—an administrative official—designated by the Governor. Forty-one states sent a total of 155 official delegates to 
the 1935 meeting. The officers of the Council of State Governments and the American Legislators’ Association are ex-officio 
the officers of the Interstate Assembly. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CONFLICTING TAXATION 


This Commission was established by the first Interstate Assembly. It is working for the coérdination of the taxing 
systems of the 48 states and the taxing system of the federal Degg genes As a department of the staff of the Council of State 
Governments, the Commission maintains, in its Chicago office, a research staff under the direction of James W. Martin. 


MEMBERS 
SENATOR SEABURY C. MASTICK N. ¥. HON. EDWARD L. LEAHY Rhode Island HON. HARRY B. RILEY California 
hairman HON. HENRY F. LONG _ Massachusetts HON. A. H. STONE Mississippi 
HON. WILLIAM B. BELKNAP Kentucky HON. C. H. MORRISSETT Virginia SENATOR GEORGE WOODWARD Pa. 
HON. MARK GRAVES New York SENATOR BEN. G. ONEAL Texas HON. HENRY W. TOLL Colorado 
SENATOR HAROLD M. GROVES Wis. SENATOR HENRY PARKMAN, JR. Mass. Executive Secretary 
SENATOR LEE KNOUS Colorado 


COMMISSIONS ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


The following states have established Commissions on Iaterstate Coéperation in order to perfect their participation 
in the Council of State Governments; 


NEW JERSEY 
Executive Senate Assembly 
HON. RICHARD HARTSHORNE JOHN C. BARBOUR JAMES I. BOWERS 
Chairman 5. RUSLING LEAP ANNA GILMORE 
HON. WILLIAM J. ELLIS EDWARD P. STOUT JOSEFH C. PAUL 
HON. J. H. THAYER MARTIN JOHN E. TOOLAN LLOYD L. SCHROEDER 
HON. RUTH STREETER JOSEPH G. WOLBER EDWIN G. SCOVEL 
HON. DAVID T. WILENTZ 
COLORADO 
Executive Senate House 
HON. HOMER F. BEDFORD RAY H. TALBOT, CH. JOSEPH P. CONSTANTINE 
HON. JAMES H. CARR EDWARD AFFOLTER WILMER J. ENGLAND 
HON. EDWARD D. FOSTER DAVID ELLIOT GEORGE S. HALLEN 
HON. PAUL P. PROSSER VERN S. HILL MOSES E. SMITH 


HON. CHARLES H. QUEARY LEE KNOUS M. E. STRAIN 
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THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Administrative Offices: Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Legislation is—or should be—a profession, and the American Legislators’ Association is the professional organization 
of the 7500 state pegs It is studying the means for securing better qualified legislators, for improving the organization 
and procedure of the legislatures, for developing worthy Lye ae standards, and for providing better technical assist- 
ance to all legislators through state reference bureaus and through the Interstate Reference Bureau. It is endeavoring to 
broaden the perspective of legislators by state conferences, regional conferences, and national conferences—and by other 
means. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


President First Vice-President Second Vice-President Executive Director 
WILLIAM B. BELKNAP GEORGE WOODWARD HENRY PARKMAN, JR. HENRY W. TOLL 
Representative Senator Senator (Senator 1922-30, Colorado) 
Goshen, Kentucky Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Boston, Massachusetts Chicago, Illinois 
JAMES T. CHINNOCK HAROLD M. GROVES THOMAS V. SMITH GEORGE F. YANTIS 
Senator Senator Senator Representative 
Grants Pass, Oregon Madison, Wisconsin Chicago, Illinois Olympia, Washington 
JAMES J. WADSWORTH JOSEPH G. WOLBER 
Representative Senator 
Geneseo, New York Newark, New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE REFERENCE BUREAU 


The Interstate Reference Bureau was organized by the American Legislators’ Association, and is jointly supported 
by foundation funds and by governmental appropriations made by various states, including New York, ra acne 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Kentucky, California, New Jersey, Nebraska, Utah, Arizona. It is now operated by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments and continues to serve the American Legislators’ Association. Insofar as its facilities permit, it is 
ready to assist every worthy national association of state officials which desires either a permanent secretariat or the benefit 
of contact with other organizations of governmental officials, by performing the services ordinarily rendered by the As- 
sistant Secretary-Treasurer of any such association. 

This Bureau is undertaking to furnish reliable information—without charge—to governors, state legislators, and other 
state and federal officials. This function includes the conduct of various original researches. But it is mainly an effort to 
disseminate the results of the researches conducted in various parts of the United States by hundreds of other agencies. The 
yn Reference Bureau is officially recognized by all as the clearing house for the legislative reference us of all 
the states. 


STAFF 
Executive Director 
HENRY W. TOLL 
Research Consultants Tax Consultant Office Manager Departmental Secretaries 
GEORGE C. S. BENSON JAMES W. MARTIN MARGARET A. CASMON EVELYNE SPARLING 
HUBERT R. GALLAGHER 
HELEN L. SCHNELLER 
AL L. MACON 
4 
s. GRISWOLD JOHN M. AKERS Reference Librarian 
R. MORRIS HOISINGTON Washington Correspondent LUCILE KECK GLADYS SCHNEIRLA 
DAVID W. ROBINSON RICHARD E. SAUNDERS LOUISE S. BULLAMORE DOROTHY D. THOMPSON 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


State Government is sent every month to each legislator in each state which is participating in the financial support of 
the American Legislators’ Association, the Council of State Governments, or the Interstate Reference Bureau. An index to 
the magazine is published annually. Articles are rendered immediately and permanently available for reference purposes by 
regular indexing in: 

{ The Public Affairs Information Service } 
The International Index to Periodicals 


The staff of the magazine includes, in addition to the Executive Director: 


Managing Editor Associate Editor Assistant Editor 
GEORGE C. S. BENSON HUBERT R. GALLAGHER DAVID W. ROBINSON 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


In addition to the organizations listed on this and the preceding page, fifteen other national associations of govern- 
mental officials are maintaining secretariats in the same building: 


American Municipal Association International City Managers’ Association 
American Public Welfare Association Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 
American Society of Municipal Engineers National Association of Housing Officials 
American Society of Planning Officials National Association of Tax Assessing Officers 
Civil Service Assembly Public Administration Clearing House 
Governmental Research Association Public Administration Service 

Institute of Municipal Law Officers United States Conference of Mayors 


International Association of Public Works Officials 
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Lt. Gov. Ray H. Talbot Speaker Moses E. Smith Senator Edward Affolter 


Senator Lee Knous Hon. George S. Hallen HIon. Wilmer J. England 


COLORADO LEADERS IN COOPERATION 


These six men include the official signers and the sponsors of Senate Joint Reso'ution No. 10 
which established the Colorado Commission on Interstate Cooperation. Second state to be- 
come officially allied with the Council of State Governments, Colorado joins New Jersey in the 


move to form a more perfect union. 
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